A  LETTER  FROM   HARDY

Then came the crown, the climax of the visit, the
banquet at the Savoy. Poor Frederic Chapman, the
instigator, inspirer and editor of Lane's series, Chapman
who had toiled like a slave at licking these translations
into shape, had no part in any of these festivities or
functions. He stopped in his home at Twickenham,
stricken with his last illness. Thomas Hardy was
unable to be present. 'I particularly regret', he wrote
to Lane, 'that though one of the Committee, I am
unable to be present to meet M. France at the reception
on Wednesday. In these days, when the literature of
narrative and verse seems to be losing its qualities as
an art, and to be assuming a structureless, conglomerate
character, it is a privilege that we should have had
come into our midst a writer who is faithful to the
principles that make for permanence, who never forgets
the value of organic form and symmetry, the force of
reserve, and the emphasis of understatement, even in
his lighter works/

'The emphasis of understatement!' Not all of Ana-
tole France's eulogists believed in that. Here is an
outburst from one of them.

'This article will not be criticism; it will be panegyric.
I cannot write critically about the work of Anatole
France, for he is the literary hero of my riper years.
I do not believe that Thorfin Karlsefne was more
astonished and delighted when he discovered America
than I was when, in my sixtieth year, this great literary
luminary swept into my ken. ... Of all the famous or
popular men alive upon this planet Anatole France is
to me the greatest. There is no writer to compare with
him and he has had few peers amongst the greatest
geniuses of past ages and all climes. . . . Penguin
Island is a masterpiece and a classic. It is, in my
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